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ImportTeD FrenNcH 
MATERIAL... 


Exquisitely arranged selection of a world’s 
finest art products in these various fields... 
authentically reproduced in color . . . mounted 
11x15 in.... inexhaustible source of ready 
material .. . inspiration for creative artists .. . 
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und for 


students ... help for teachers... interest for 
the layman ... rich material for libraries. 
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Rumanian Tapestries, 34 plates, 64 
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Polish and Jugoslavic Rugs, 30 plates, 
65 illustrations 
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Minor), 40 plates, 242 illustrations... $12.50 
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No art school or supervisor of art should be without the 
innumerable helps to be gained from these publications 
in art appreciation, decorative design and color... « 
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T HIS number of DESIGN is so arranged as to present many stimulating points of 
view with some new materials along the line of making creative work more experi- 
mental. Ever since a prominent superintendent of schools said in bombastic tones that 
he had found that art was not experimental and was taught at the present time in his 
schools exactly as it was taught twenty years ago, we feel some responsibility of taking 
an opposing point of view. If art is anything to man, ‘it is certainly a live activity, 
ultimately associated with life and its needs. If our material needs are to be satisfied 
in the best possible manner, experiment, study and research are indispensable. The 
matter of arriving at design through the study of nature is always a rich field of en- 
deavor. Flower forms through their alluring proportion, rhythm and color seem to pos- 
sess that necessary structural quality and joy so vital in the interests of the youth. So 
we are featuring several points of view, with text and illustrations, this month for the 
consideration of teachers and young designers. We hope they will be of interest. 


I; ART becoming more necessary in the lives of the cultured people of America? This 
is a question asked on all sides by the thinking public. Almost daily in our mail come 
letters from various sections of the country referring to the fact that people want 
more art. In New York, theatre critics, actors, playwrights and other persons engaged 
in various occupations are gathering in the studios of such popular painters as Neysa 
McMein to try their hand at some form of art expression. Business men and women 
everywhere are growing eager to enter that recreational field offered by creative arts. 
Increased leisure and the concomittant interest in what constitutes real rich living is 
bringing more and more persons to art as a means of detaching themselves from the 
material and humdrum of intensive business. Can it be that just as wealth is to be 
more evenly distributed in the future when we are to be rich collectively because 
no one is rich, individually, that art is to be practiced by the masses with fewer and 
fewer professional? 


RecentLy since our expansion of policy and the many changes in the layout of our 
magazine compliments have been pouring in from all corners of the country. We wish 
to take this way of thanking those supervisors and leaders in the large art centers 
who have been giving us unsolicited their moral and professional support. We cannot 
be too enthusiastic concerning those teachers who are co-operating with us in secur- 
ing the club subscriptions and broader distribution of DESIGN among those who need 
it. Would that some good souls could do a little missionary work among those teach- 
ers of industrial arts in our schools who go in for a type of product which is some- 
what questionable from the angle of good taste and character building. What 
an opportunity is lost by those working in wood, cement, metal and the various con- 
struction materials in our schools. It seems, with few exceptions that shop classes 
produce a type of thinking which is anything but cultural. Is not creative thinking, 
good taste and sensitivity for the best in taste worth working for? It seems that the 
present state can not continue much longer when industry on all sides is demanding 
good design. Must our school always follow and never lead as art influences? 


FELIX PAYANT 
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IN THE WORLD OF CONTEMPORARY DESIGN 


FOUR CENTURIES OF PROGRESS 


@ Lee Simonson has now reached 
Switzerland in his trip through 
Europe to collect material for the 
International Exhibition of Thea- 
tre Art, which he is directing and 
which will be held in January at 
the Museum of Modern Art, 11 W. 
53rd Street. Four centuries of 
progress in the art of the theatre 
will be shown by period and by 
country, with models and drawings 
of stage sets and costumes from 
Sweden, Germany, France, Eng- 
land, Austria, Italy, Switzerland, 
Czechoslovakia and the U.S.S.R. 


Word has just been received 
from Mr. Simonson that the Na- 
tional Museum of Sweden has con- 
sented to lend a rare series of ten 
drawings of costume figures made 
for an Italian pageant about the 
year 1550 by Primaticcio, the Ital- 
ian who decorated Fontainbleau for 
Francois I. Mr. Simonson is en- 
thusiastic about the importance of 
the loan and writes: “Beautiful 
drawings—or rather water colors 
—with all the bloom of the Renais- 
sance on them. They have had a 
special catalog published on them 
by Oswald Swen—no less. And 
they anticipate Inigo Jones by 100 
years.” 


The International Exhibition of 
Theatre Art will occupy the first 
three floors of the Museum. A ma- 
jor portion of it will be devoted to 
the work of American scene de- 
signers and will consist of models, 
large drawings for costumes and 
sets, and thumbnail sketches of 
stage effects. 


DESIGNS AND CRAFTS 


@ Courses in design, drawing, and 
various crafts are now being 
offered by the New York State 
Adult Education Department, to 
those unemployed or semi-em- 
ployed men and women who are 
desirous of giving serious atten- 
tion and study in return for their 
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instruction. Teachers prominent 
in various fields of art are in some 
cases giving their services, and the 
teaching staff itself offers employ- 
ment to recognized trained in- 
structors who are not otherwise 
occupied at present. Classes are 
held at convenient morning, after- 
noon and evening hours at various 
public schools throughout New 
York City and elsewhere. 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR AMATEURS 


@ The vastly increased interest in 
art on the part of people in widely 
varied occupations is indicated by 
the announcement of scholarships 
awarded to amateur entrants in 
the Art Students League competi- 
tion. Twenty-nine men and women 
received scholarships for awards 
for merit in a contest open to the 
public. The winners will receive 
instruction in art for one year. 
There were 1115 contestants from 
thirty-six States and more than a 
score of foreign countries. 

Those who won the scholarship 
included a_ preacher, an_ iron 
worker, a hair dresser, a carpenter, 
a postman, a barber, a stenogra- 
pher, a plumber and a Park Ave- 
nue governess. This proof of the 
ability of everyday workers to ap- 
preciate and produce fine design is 
a strong indication that America 
is becoming increasingly “art-con- 
scious,’—a condition much to be 
desired but not achieved in the 
past. 


ART LENDING LIBRARIES 


@ Art lending libraries are spring- 
ing up all over the country,— 
some free to the public, as in the 
New York Public Library, others 
charging a small fee for rental 
with option to buy. One of the 
latter type has been established 
in the New Weston Hotel, New 
York, as a special convenience to 
guests. Growing numbers of art 
lovers are availing themselves of 
this service. 


DECORATIVE ARTS DEPT. EXPANDS 


@ Announcement has just been 
made by the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art of curators for the new 
divisions created in the Depart- 
ment of Decorative Arts, to take 
effect on the first day of the com- 
ing year. 

The new appointments are: 
Curator of Renaissance '§ and 
Modern Art, Preston Remington; 
of Medieval Art, James J. Rorimer ; 
of the American Wing, Joseph 
Downs. These various branches 
of decorative art have been grow- 
ing steadily in importance in the 
Metropolitan during the last few 
years, and the new arrangement 
has been made so that each division 
may receive the full attention of 
its own curator and his associates. 

A great new centre for the 
study of art is to be opened in 
December in the William Rockhill 
Nelson Gallery in Kansas City. A 
huge building will house large and 
varied collections and offer to the 
public an opportunity to increase 
its knowledge of the art of various 
periods and countries. 


EMERGENCY WORKERS MEET 

@ A joint meeting of the Artists’ 
Group of the Emergency Work 
Bureau and the Artists’ Coopera- 
tive of the College Art Association 
was held October 27th at the New 
School for Social Research, to de- 
termine the ways and means for 
expanding their last year’s pro- 
gram, offering the work of more 
than a hundred artists to decorate 
public buildings and to teach visual 
art to children and adults in 
schools and settlement houses. 


INCREASING SCOPE OF MODERN 
MUSEUM 
@ In the library-penthouse of The 
Museum of Modern Art, the Mem- 
bership Committee of that organi- 
zation held its first luncheon meet- 
ing of the season yesterday. An- 
nouncement was made that the 
Continued on page 25 
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DESIGN AIDS ART APPRECIATION 


How many art teachers realize that they as art teach- 
ers have been given the privilege of promoting the 
most universally understood form of expression in the 
life of man, more generally understood than religion 
and science, a common bond of understanding through- 
out all times, from the cave man down to Norman 
Bel Geddes? Do we realize that there are some 
things necessary to the human race which art alone 
can supply? We must believe that Art is a way 
that the Divinity is constantly asserting itself through 
the work of man—his inspiration, creative work, imag- 
ination and restraint. 


If life seems hard it is usually because it lacks beau- 
ty or art qualities, and when we think of the funda- 
mental force of this work it would seem that too often 
we have failed. We have made it something merely 
to teach, we have given the major part of our time 
and energy to a frantic search for new and entertain- 
ing devices. We have taught by rules, we have made 
exhibitions, and we have graded it. In some way or 
other we have managed to produce an activity, a 
routine, a lingo, completely divorced from life and nat- 
urally not art at all in many cases, for the very es- 
sence of art is its intimacy with life. 


So now the most natural and timely thing to do, 
especially in these days of world reorganization, is to 
make a resumé of the whole matter of art teaching, 
with the purpose of trying to actually get at a means 
of producing a greater feeling, a greater sensitivity, a 
greater appreciation. To do this it seems best to divide 
this subject into several divisions somewhat as follows: 

1. The peculiar nature of art as opposed to other 
studies. 

2. The Art Teacher’s relation to Art. 

3. The artistic contact of artist with his audience. 

4. The various methods of teaching art appreciation 
and where they get us. Which ones work and which 
ones do not. 

5. What are the criteria of good art teaching? 

To better discuss art it seems well to start out re- 
viewing in our own minds just what the nature of our 
subject is in the wide range of life activities. How 
does it differ, for instance, from such things as chem- 
istry, language, spelling, mathematics? In answer 
we might say that it is a creative activity on the part 
of the artist and any other point of view is confus- 
ing and misleading. We soon realize that there is 
beauty in all created things if we but had the ability 
to apprehend it. Furthermore, the word “beauty” has 
been so generally used in recent years that one hardly 
knows what is meant by it. It is necessary to be 
more specific if we are to reach our ultimate goal of 
art appreciation. 
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By FELIX PAYANT 


For example, there is that beauty in the rich color 
of the sunset on the one hand and a mural painting 
on the other; the harmonious interplay of forms in 
the human figure and the rhythmic Greek vase; the 
uplifting splendor of the pine forest and that of a 
Gothic cathedral; the subtle grace of a wild animal 
and the rare sculptured figures of the Mound Builders 
of Ohio; the rich pattern of color of a flower garden 
and a Persian rug; the expressive human face and a 
gargoyle; and so we might continue indefinitely as we 
look about us in the world made up of natural and 
constructed beauty. 


It seems, then, rather obvious that there are two 
clearly defined paths to beauty; one leading to the 
beauties of nature which are the creation of a Su- 
preme Being and of course forever inspiring, and the 
other that work of man which we know as art. Ob- 
viously there is a difference between them. The sooner 
we differentiate in our own minds between nature and 
art, the sooner will we arrive at an appreciation. This 
may be difficult. There are those who insist that na- 
ture is plenty good enough for the artist to copy. 
They ask, “Why should he try to improve upon it? 
He will do well enough to learn to reproduce it.” And 
there are those persons, on the contrary, who take 
the opposite point of view and tell us that nature is 
always wrong as far as the artist is concerned. Art 
begins where nature leaves off. We must believe that 
art is not only a product of man but his most genuine 
and peculiar one. In it he puts a full expression of 
himself free from the limiting circumstances of ma- 
terial life. Is it not reasonable to agree that “Art is 
art in so far as it is not nature and that it is more 
important for the artist to have something in his 
head than the model have something in its body.” And 
again if art is nothing more than an imitation of na- 
ture, certainly nature is better. So why bother about 
art? As soon as we realize that art products, no mat- 
ter in what field they may be, have a distinct message 
for those persons sufficiently sensitized to them, we are 
nearing the gates of appreciation. This subtle art 
quality or aesthetic value is a matter of spirit, pri- 
marily, rather than of the intellect, which accounts for 
the difficulty encountered by many educated persons 
in the matter of art understanding while among such 
primitive peoples as the primitive Africans and the 
American Indian, a high degree of aesthetic develop- 
ment existed. Throughout all periods of the history 
of mankind there has been art produced, beginning 
as far back as the Cro-Magnon Man who thousands of 
years before Christ produced fine examples of mural 
decoration on the walls of his caves in what is now 
Southern France. Need I mention the temples of 
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Egypt, the work of the Greeks and the Romans, the 


manuscripts of the Dark Ages, the Romanesque and 


Gothic cathedrals, the primitive Italian painters, the 
rich creations of the Renaissance, our colonial archi- 
tecture, the Windsor chair, and in more recent years 
the skyscraper and the art of the motor age? 

What is the common denominator of all this 
art. throughout the ages? One person says it is the 
expression of man’s joy of living, a sort of aesthetic 
ecstasy. Clive Bell, the English critic, uses the term 
“significant form.” Psychologists say it is an expres- 
sion of something in harmony with our senses. How- 
ever, we must at this point agree to accept the fact 
that the artist is a person whose creative impulse is 
of such a nature that he is able to objectify his feel- 
ings, to express them through the use of art materials. 
It is an expression of his imaginative life and serves 
in turn to arouse the imagination of those who con- 
tact it. It is clear then that this message is a matter 
of feeling and the emotional approach to art appreci- 
ation which is to be discussed later is perhaps the 
most appropriate way of really understanding. A 
love of art, which is common to all of us to a greater 
or lesser degree, seems to be an innate desire to live 
a sort of idealized life by coming in contact with 
the artist’s work. It is a vicarious way of living the 
ideal life. 

Those persons who are able to leave behind them 
all preconceived ideas that a story or human associa- 
tion will enhance a work of art will be properly re- 
warded by arriving at an enjoyment not to be achieved 
otherwise. Fidelity to nature, morality, sentimentali- 
ty, human interest stories, all have little if anything 
to do with the real understanding of the work of Art. 


Now what about our work as teachers of Art? Do 
we ever find ourselves losing sight of the bigness of 
our field? Have we not often allowed ourselves to 
sink back and stressed the devices of teaching—the 
routine methods, the disciplinary phases and many 
more details far too small? Art teachers are constant- 
ly being accused of being all to conscious of the for- 
malities and tricks of the class room, rather than art 
in its bigger, broader connotations. It is usually 
rather difficult to draw a large group of art teachers 
to an Art Museum. Their excuse is that there is 
nothing practical for them to use in their classroom 
work there. Thus, they place art on a level with 
spelling and other “tool” subjects. Art is not a tool, 
art is a way of living. It idealizes our lives. If there 
is any one thing that would help to raise the opinion 
for art in the schools to a higher place, it is that its 
teachers keep attuned to art in its big sense, its spirit- 
ual sense, rather than its incidental, its material, or 
its school room sense. This matter of keeping attuned 
means becoming familiar, keeping up acquaintance 
with art in its universal meaning. 

We must constantly remind ourselves that art is 
a creative process above everything else, as far as 
the artist is concerned. Being, as a rule, a person of 
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superior sensitivity with an aptitude for using ma- 
terials or mediums, he expresses his emotional reac- 
tions to life in one form or another—his feelings, his 


moods in regard to various life situations. To simpli- 
fy matters and avoid a psychological discussion, may 
I use the words “feelings” and “moods” as being a 
part of the emotional makeup, as far as this discus- 
sion is concerned? 


Now if art is an expression involving feelings and 
moods on the part of the artist, which he creates as 
a unified whole, the problem for us who make up the 
audience is to educate, exercise and develop our emo- 
tions into a receptive mood. Just as in the study of 
any subject like chemistry or literature, we do not de- 
pend entirely on history for understanding (although 
this may help), so in art appreciation the proper 
way seems to be to understand the underlying laws 
and principles, then go directly to the art for further 
acquaintance. Enter the gates of appreciation by be- 
coming attuned. The key note of this way of ap- 
proach was emphasized by Robert Henri, who stressed 
the fact that appreciation is personal. ‘Like love,” 
were the words he used. And that to know a picture 
we should go straight to it instead of reading about 
it. Everyone knows that in the case of really becom- 
ing acquainted with a person, no amount of pedigree 
or intellectualizing can compare with close association 
to appreciate him. | 

Most human beings have sufficient imagination and 
desire, based on the instinct, to “re-live” the expression 
of the artist; as I mentioned before, there is a gen- — 
eral desire to live through the artist’s work, a sort of 
idealized life; a life detached from material things. 
The artist so often seems to work at a distance from 
the everyday life common to all of us, and his work 
gives that peculiar quality of remoteness which some 
call “psychic distance.” It is a sort of spiritual de- 
tachment. The human mind has a peculiar power 
which gives us all ability to repeat in ourselves a feel- 
ing expressed by someone else. It is a power to project 
ourselves into the work of the artist; we identify our- 
selves with the moods and motifs in the visual arts. 


This is called Empathy. And so, with the artist giv- 
ing us an idealized version of life, detached, restful, 
spiritual and enriching, on the one hand, and on the 
other the power common to us all of “re-living’’ or 
vicariously experiencing what he expresses, we have 
a basis upon which to experience appreciation. For 
convenience let us call the expressional content the 
artist’s “emotional message.” Some may ask, “What 
is the nature of this thing called the ‘emotional mes- 
sage’? It must be something pretty.” No. Not at 
all. Prettiness to the artist, is rarely if ever, felt ‘as 
worth while, much to the disappointment, perhaps, of 
many. We may hear someone ask the question, “With 
so much prettiness and loveliness in the world, why 
do some painters, sculptors, and those in the visual 
art, spend their time expressing such terrible sub- 
jects. My answer is the same as one given in regard 
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to the literary art of Eugene O’Neill when such a ques- 
tion was asked, namely, “that prettiness and loveli- 
ness, for mature persons, are inherently tiresome and 
lacking in interest in the field of art.” 


There is the great danger of allowing sentimentality 
to take the place of real emotion. There must be few 
persons indeed who still believe that the artist holds 
a mirror to nature. We have cameras now which record 
aspects and give us those snapshots which have an 
element of the accidental unless the work of an art- 
ist. Art is intimate with the fundamental rhythms and 
feelings of human life, which is filled with a limit- 
less amount of emotional content. Unless we see with 
Pollyanna’s eyes, we cannot accept the fact that life 
is made up of merely sweet and pretty patterns. For 
most of us it is rather well interwoven with drama 
—tragedy and great joys. Real artists in any one of 
the fields of the visual arts have something to say 
to us, significant and meaningful. We do not demand 
prettiness alone of Shakespeare or O’Neill, in litera- 
ture, nor of Wagner or Stravinski in music. Likewise 
may we not look for profound feelings in a painting 
or a piece of sculpture and all the visual arts? 


If a person leads us to believe he sees only the 
pretty, the lovely, the surface aspects, we cannot but 
look upon him as an Ananias, or a false prophet. From 
the broad range of emotional aspects, moods, feelings, 
and sensations, it would seem that the greatest artists 
have always given us those which were big, funda- 
mental, easily understood by the intelligent. Yet the 
exact words to name them may not exist. It is the big 
emotional qualities of primitive artists, the early Ren- 
naissance painters, Duccio, Giotto, of Michaelangelo, 
of El Greco in the visual arts of Shakespeare in lit- 
erature, and Wagner in music, that have lasted. 

The person who is to receive most from an associa- 
tion with art is one who has the right emotional re- 
ceiving set, properly keyed to those messages of the 
spirit, broadcast by the artist. It is the job of teach- 
ers to do this for their pupils. Such an artistic con- 
tact between the artist and his “public” is possible 
only with the greatest sincerity on the part of every- 
one concerned, and there are many things which will 
prevent it, both on the part of the “producer” and 
the “receiver,” as it were. Obviously if the former 
misses in certain directions, if he is not sincere and 
sensitive, he may not rightfully be considered an art- 
ist. But the important mission here is to clarify this 
problem of making the public contact the artist on the 
plane of emotional life. Emotional alertness or spirit- 
ual awareness are about as near as the average vocab- 
ulary can reach in this direction. However, it may help 
some to mention several factors which on the part 
of the average person may destroy the passing of the 
art quality from one mind to another. Among them 
might be mentioned first of all the quest of technique 
so common to those of little imagination. On every 
hand we hear the cocksure person dismissing works 
of art right and left because of slight mistakes in 
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drawing, in perspective, or in light and shadow. To 
those we should like to send a message that a work 
of art is great because of its superior good qualities, 
rather than its absolute adherence to such mechanical 
devices as perspective or shading. These things are 
for the artist to use, not for him to be subservient to. 
He will manage them all right. Skill and devices in 
handling mediums, just as in all fields of life, are not 
considered worthy of exhibition at the expense of 
content. Otherwise one’s work would be vaudeville, 
trickery, a “stunt,” not art. A demand for likeness 
has always been a secondary matter in great art. 
Even in the portraits of great masters like Leonardo 
we do not measure greatness by the degree of like- 
ness to the model. It has rarely occurred to any one 
to care about that. Another stumbling block which 
should be included is subject matter. Too often all 
we look for are the answers to such questions as ““What 
is the name?” “What is represented?” “‘What are the 
people doing?” etc., just those facts which can be had 
trom the catalogue, while we miss out on the meaning 
of the picture. And so we might enumerate a long 
list of such irrelevant points of view which have in- 
tercepted the real meaning and robbed many persons 
of rightful enjoyment. These we must watch for in 
all the misguided books on art. 


Let us consider the various methods of teaching art 
appreciation which have been used. These classify 
themselves somewhat as follows: 


1. Historical approach. 

2. The story telling method or sentimental. 
3. The analytical method or design. 

4. The emotional method. 


Now which one is the best? Which one works? 
And which ones do not? Perhaps they ali help, but 
from what I have already said, it seems obvious that 
a combination of the Jast two would be the perfect 
method. Just as we approach any subject by know- 
ing or becoming acquainted with its laws and then 
plunging right into it, so in art a knowledge of cer- 
tain laws or principles of design and going straight 
to a work of art seem to be the answer. 

What about the historical approach? Memorizing 
dates, classifying, identifying, may have an impor- 
tant place in the cultural life of an individual, but 
they can not in any sense lead to a sensitivity, open- 
mindedness or emotional experience necessary to art 
appreciation. What about story telling? It seems here 
that we substitute a story for something else quite 
different. And this method may do much to misdirect 
the real understanding. The illustrative, the story 
telling, the descriptive, have always been considerd 
secondary in the arts. Instead children can get a feel- 
ing from a work of art, in many cases better than the 
adult with crystallized imagination and feelings. 

The analytical design approach is a great help in 
understanding, yet it needs feeling to back it. To 
analyze how the artist produces his effect, we might 
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Grape leaf showing radia- Circular leaf accenting 
tion and structural outline radiation in structure 
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By ALBERT BLOHM 


INTERPRETATION OF LEAVES 


The accompanying pen and ink drawings of leaves 
represent an effort to learn a little something about 
the drawing of leaves, and to produce, finally, a satis- 

A composition based on a fying interpretation of a leaf in a finished composi- 
leaf and its kinship with a tion. 
landscape, trees an Sato. It all began with the observation of an oak leat. 
Turning it about at various angles revealed a surpris- 
ing number of leaf aspects. It was a blade of grass, 
a strange seaweed, a tree, a bird, a cloud, a star. What 
a leaf is depends on how you look at it, and on the 
light. It is an exceedingly plastic object to illumina- 
tion and point of view. The oak leaf drawing makes 
this statement, since it is composed of various aspects 
of the same leaf. Its execution brought the feeling 
that our common conceptions of the nature of things 
are exceedingly narrow and naive. One will do best, 
perhaps, in understanding if he is not too lavish in 
literal faithfulness to his eyes. 

For further study a simpler leaf was chosen—a 
leaf of the wild grape. First we have the structure 
of the leaf showing the ribs and veins. We note the 
midrib and four lateral ribs, essentially dividing the 
leaf into five design units. One can feel, if faintly, 
the relation of the leaf to tree, to fabric, to lace, and 
even to stained glass window. 

Observation of ribs, veins, outline and surface shows 
that the leaf has a tendency to pull toward, or revolve 
around a center—to make circles, which is achieved 
to perfection in three dimensions in the fruit of the 
vine. We make this statement in the drawing of the 
leaf as a round leaf, accenting radiation. 

The forces in the leaf also have a tendency to move 
up parallel with the midrib. We can feel this in the 
structure and see it more plainly on the surface and 
in the highlights. We make a drawing to show this 
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A. SQUASH FLOWER COMPOSITION 


By combining leaves and buds to express 
the total meaning rather than the literal 
qualities this design was produced. 
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Wild grape leaf drawn to 
express a vertical movement 


parallelism, feeling as we do so the kinship of the leaf 
to light, rain, and the pull of gravity. 

Moreover, these two tendencies work together—up 
and around at the same time. As we record this obser- 
vation with pen and ink, we feel the kinship of the 
leaf to wind and flame. 

If one looks at very many leaves on the wild grape 
vine, he will note that the units of the leaf tend to 
separate. There are often deep indentations in this 
direction, showing that even in the leaf the problem of 
individualism within the social structure is felt. As 
the drawing to express this concept was made, the 
leaf was sensed as a different leaf, and a leaf with a 
hankering to escape. 

If the leaf, in common with all life, has dreams in- 
citing struggle to become something other than itself, 
we may as well set down its dream which might be of 
tree, landscape, a handful of snowflakes, and a star, 
perhaps. 

It may be that a dim awareness of this metamorphic 
streak in natural objects led to their use in applied 
design. At any rate, the tree and landscape element 
in the leaf suggest a design for a flat surface—a 
carving on a box, for example; and the form of the 
leaf, its ribs, and veins suggest a design to be applied 
to a vase. 

Now we attempt to test to what extent this study 
has affected our ability to draw leaves. We select a 
squash leaf for subject, squash leaf and squash bud. 
We do not try to be literal, or philosophic, or poetic; 
but to feel, rather, as much of the total meaning of 
leaves as possible. The predominating feeling accom- 
panying the work in this case was for the landscape 
element in leaves, and for the lantern shining in a 
cool, shady place. 

The whole of the experience connected with these 
drawings seems to indicate that this approach to the 
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The same leaf drawn to 
show a circular movement 


A 


A leaf showing a stray indi- 
vidual feeling in its parts 


A study of the oak leaf show- 
ing its various aspects and its 
exceedingly plastic nature with 
changes of position and light 
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art problem probably has considerable value, since it 
tends to develop within one a stream of ideas to keep 
fertile the ground of one’s creativity. It certainly 
enhances the pleasure derived from the work. 
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DESIGN AIDS ART APPRECIATION 


Continued from page 5 

mention his feeling for basic moods in terms of some 
material which to him is best suited to “put over” 
his feelings. There are, for example, certain feel- 
ings in rotundity of form and strength which can best 
be expressed by a sculptor in stone; there are other 
emotional qualities that another artist feels may best 
be expressed in the color qualities of oil paint, with 
all the possibilities of line, while still another crea- 
tive person may express best in the vibrant and fluid 
qualities of water color. So we might go down a long 
list, mentioning the emotional meaning of various line 
arrangements like the rest and repose of the hori- 
zontal opposed to the explosive feeling in a radiating 
arrangement; the exciting effect of red in color as 
opposed to blue, the stability of heavy dark values as 
opposed to fragmentary frivolous possibilities in scat- 
tered small darks or light. However, as mentioned 
before, the artist has a feeling for the possibilities of 
these elements. The first of these is line. This is 
perhaps the most subtle and sophisticated of them 
all. Sometimes line is something easily seen as in 
the case of a pencil drawing or the contour of a sculp- 
tured form. In the interior of a Gothic cathedral the 
use of line is rather obvious while in certain types 
of painting the line is unseen but felt and is a way 
in which the eye travels from one part of the compo- 
sition to another. Certainly one quickly realizes the 
differences in feeling to be derived from the tall ver- 
tical lines of a cathedral as opposed to short broken 
lines of a caricature or humorous drawing; and like- 
wise the free flowing lines of a dream picture pro- 
duce a response quite unlike the angular lines upon 
which the artist might express warfare. Another ele- 
ment is mass which in flat two-dimensional art we 
might refer to as shape. In decorative art the prob- 
lem of mass arrangement is particularly vital. In 
sculpture, architecture and ceramics, mass becomes 
three-dimensional and is called form. Then there is 
the matter of light and dark arrangement which is 
different from light and shadow and is such an im- 
portant factor in all forms of art. It gives character 
to architecture; it is basic in the composition of a 
painting. When we come to the matter of color we 
have one of the most vital means of expressing emo- 
tional quality and frequently the artist may choose 
to depend on it and its variations of hue, value and 
intensity, as a major factor in his work. What a 
world of interest and feeling there is to be found in 
this one element alone! And it seems most vital here 
to mention once again that it is in these elements of 
design and the manner in which they are used that a 
beginner may find greatest help in an understanding 
of the visual arts. Just as in the appreciation of mu- 
sic we are ready to receive what the composer has 
to say by means of tones, harmonies and counterpoint 
rather than description and story telling, we should 
seek to understand art by means of the principles of 
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art and the manner in which the artist uses them. 

With these elements in mind, we should realize that 
every work of art is an expression of unity. In this 
perhaps might be considered the one supreme law. By 
this we mean that there is a pleasing relationship of 
all the elements involved in the whole and in some 
subtle way this unified whole is in accord with the 
spiritual phases of life. Some persons may choose 
to use the word “harmony” in place of “unity.” To 
achieve a feeling of unity we necessarily will see that 
variety exists, for some elements must of necessity be 
more pronounced than others. Variety in line, mass, 
hight and dark, and color may exist. Usually if the 
work of a beginning student lacks vitality it is because 
there is not sufficient variety in these elements. Be- 
cause rhythm is a part of all human activity and an 
essential in all physical life, it plays a most important 
part in the arts, visual as well as musical and literary. 
Rhythm may also be referred to as sequence or repe- 
tition of lines or other elements. Rhythm is accented 
repetition. It may express itself in a series of lines, 
a progression of masses, varying lights and darks, and 
color sequences. And just as no story or play is in- 
teresting without an element of conflict and just as 
no construction can avoid the stress and strain of ma- 
terial, a work of art needs opposition of some sort in 
its design. Opposition might be considered the vital 
force of art. Some call it accent. In all forms of 
beauty we seek balance and in some way nature has 
taught the artist that his creations must likewise show 
a pleasing proportion of various elements and in some 
ways this balance is akin to what is otherwise known 
as restraint, a spiritual temperance. Each one of these 
principles, or laws, though briefly touched upon here, 
introduces a limitless field of interest and enjoyment 
and will prove helpful in arriving at the emotional 
expression of art. 


These are a help but cannot be substituted for real 
feeling. It is for most persons, perhaps, the easiest 
way for reaching the goal of real appreciation, yet 
when depended on too much and carried too far, result 
only in a desire for appraising a picture rather than 
enjoying it. 


When we come to the emotional approach, I think 
there is little left to say. May I offer in conclusion 
a few short definitions taken from very different 
sources and which state concisely and emphasize 
the point? It has been said: “Art is a worthy ex- 
pression of a worthy emotion.” Also “Art, in the 
story of the human race, arose as the best means of 
emotional purification” and “Art is better able than 
any of the immediate expressional activities to give 
complete and effective relief from emotional pres- 
sure.” How true this next one is, “Emotion is about 
nothing, but it clamours for something to direct it- 
self upon.” The various arts serve well as such ob- 
jects to the creative mind. This holds both from the 
standpoint of the artist and the persons who make 
up the audience. 
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A new and sparkling type of light 
and dark arrangement characteristic 
of our contemporary life is presented 
in this method which for conven- 
ience we call designing in reverse 
values. Through these devices a 
new field of decoration is offered. 


MODERN DECORATION REVERSE 


VALUES 


Artificial lighting we know today has progressed 
from the smoky and dim velvety illuminating of the 
torch and candle to the sharp, clean cut paths of the 
powerful modern searchlights showing for miles across 
the country sicle and sky. Modern lighting makes 
startlingly vivid areas of light and dark which often 
make beautiful, unusual designs. Values are reversed 


In the motif above may be 
seen a combination of the 
circular flower at the right 
with the black triangle which 
was superimposed and 
gave opportunity for start- 
ling distribution of values. 
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By GENE STARR 


on a definite line where the same shape may change 
suddenly from white to black. From this we get a 
type of design so commonly used today, characterized 
by sparkling patterns of alternating lights and darks. 
Flowers may be stylized particularly well to this ar- 
rangement, as the accompanying cuts show. In sev- 
eral cases adaptations from the Penna. German motifs 
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DESIGN 


A MODERN DECORATIVE FLOWER 


; A brilliant effect of light and dark results from 


superimposing flower forms of different types 
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found in the March 1932 “Design” were used. Besides 
single initials from the alphabet an entire word or 
short sentence in heavy faced modern letters combined 
with slender plant or animal forms kept very sub- 
ordinate make interesting title pages, covers for books, 
pamphlets or programs. The heavy dynamic elephant, 
against which the slender, swaying tree is silhouetted 
might be part of a jungle frieze composed of an entire 
zoo, though unlike the bulky animals, the slender ones 
should be combined with simple, massive units. 


Very complicated outlines should be avoided in re- 
verse value designing or a crazy quilt effect will be the 
result in which all semblance of form is lost. A very 
undesirable thing for one of the objects is to make 
forms stand out clearly and sharply from each other 
though the value is completely reversed. Not only 
black and white, but one hue on which colored paper 
may be used, for this often adds to the appropriateness 
—as reds, greens, or silver at Christmas time. Besides 
flowers, animals, and letters; buildings and many other 
units found in primitive and peasant art offer numer- 
ous motifs to be treated in this way. 


A list is suggested for the 
use of these reverse value 
decorations below. 


Head pieces @ Trade marks 
e Inserts Wrapping papers 
e Tail pieces Box tops 
Christmas seals ¢ Designs e 
Greeting cards @ Folders 
e Modern poster layouts ® 
Package labels or seals @ In- 
dustrial arts designs @ 
Applied surface patterns 
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A MILK WEED IN CONTOUR DRAWING 


Nell Reeves 
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A FLOWER 
PANEL 


By CURTIS G. HOWARD 


Starting with a contour 
drawing of a plant form 
like the one on the op- 
posite page, a series of 
interesting steps may be 
taken by the beginner - - 
In this rectangle the flower 
was placed with added 
darks - - at first they may 
not be especially pleasing 
but further experiment 
and study in this direction 
brings a feeling for design 
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The vase at the left was dec- 
orated by using engobe with 
incising natural black clay. The 
vase at right is an example of 
slip painting using natural 
colored clays. Both were made 
by pupils of Mr. Williams 
at University of Nebraska. 


DECORATIVE STONEWARE 


NEBRASKA 


In a short space of two years’ time the pottery de- 
partment of the University of Nebraska has developed 
a practical, tho low fired, stoneware that has been suc- 
cessfully decorated by painting and incising. The 
achievement is not only in the hard impervious body 
and glaze but in the suitableness of the shape and 
decoration. It is not without difficulty that students 
are taught the limitations of pottery and that all con- 
tours and decorations must come within the simple 
plastic bounds of a clay product. Simplicity is the 
foundation of the decorative work but the pot and 
the glaze must be fired high enough (cone .01) to 
make a hard, dense body that cannot leak or be 
scratched by sharp steel instruments. The funda- 
mental use of a pot comes first with the idea of beauty 
refining the form of the piece. With these points in 
mind a great joy comes from conquering the rudi- 
ments of pottery. It is the unsophisticated glazes 
and decorations that are sought for. The greatest 
pleasure comes from the use of glazes that support 
the earthly quality of the body. It has been the 
duller glazes that have been the most used altho sev- 
eral charming pieces have been produced with trans- 
parent glaze over underglaze painting. 

There have been two types of underglaze work done: 
some have been slip painting with or without incised 
work and some have been oxide or matt painting on 
the biscuitware. Slip painting is next to incising in 
its early and universal use as a decoration and the 
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By RAMOND HENDRY WILLIAMS, Inst. in Ceramics 


two have long been combined to make a pot more 
beautiful. Any process that has stood the test of all 
times and all races needs no other endorsement of 
its value. Altho primitive in its conception in the 
hands of modern workmen it is in danger of becoming 
over exact unless a sensitiveness for the material pre- 
vents harshness; then the slip work becomes free and 
expressive. A colored slip applied to the incised part 
adds depth and interest. In Nebraska the slips have 
been either natural colored clays or light clays dark- 
ened or colored with oxides. Not only has the incised 
part been covered with slip but in some instances the 
whole pot has been covered with slip before the in- 
cising was done. In this case the design was cut thru 
the slip to the foundation coior. 

The biscuit painting is less deliberate and is of a 
nature to encourage the freedom that is so admirable 
in plastic art. It can be done entirely free hand. In 
the case of the oxide painting especially correction 
of the brush stroke is not practical as in most bodies 
the pigment is absorbed into the pores. The oxides 
were used thin as tho they were inks and care was 
taken to prevent running during the painting process. 
If a second coat was necessary the first was dried to 
prevent streaking. For the matt painting the glazes 
were painted on evenly and as heavily as could stand 
the fire without running enough to spoil the design. 
A small amount of movement in the kiln, called budg- 
ing, often softens the contours and adds to the charm 
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of the painting. For either oxide or matt painting a 
thin coat of glaze was sprayed on. If the transparent 
was used it might have been of any color value but 
if the matt was used it was safest to use a light color. 
Both glazes were sprayed on thinly but the matt was 
necessarily about twice as heavy as the transparent. 
The matt painting gives the feeling of a decoration in 
relief, suggesting enameling in the design, while the 
oxides give the effect of a dyed pattern. There seem 
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At the left an example of 
matt painting on the tall 
pitcher while the bowl was 
decorated by oxide painting. 


Starting at the extreme left 
is a bowl form decorated by 
inglaze painting. In the center 
is an example of using a com- 
bination of matts while at the 
tight is a small bowl witha bird 
design which was produced 
by incising with cobolt slip. 


to be unlimited possibilities in variation in either field 
and they are well within the bounds of good taste and 

within the natural feeling of a plastic material. 
Inglaze painting is one of the loveliest and no doubt 
one of the most difficult forms of ceramic decoration. 
This type of work first came into world-wide promi- 
nence with Italian Majolica in the fifteenth century 
altho it had been done for centuries before that and 
Continued on page 24 
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THE OLDEST AND THE NEWEST IN 


MAYA POTTERY 


Not only is this vase beautiful in design and color- 
ing, but it is also regarded as the most important piece 
of Maya pottery so far discovered by the excavators 
in the fascinating Maya ruins. For a long time the 
archaeologists from the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington who were conducting the excavations found 
little or no pottery in the ruins. Wonderful architec- 
ture, and marvelous carvings they found in plenty, but 
only a few somewhat crude and uninteresting sam- 
ples of pottery came to view. 


But at last their patience and work were rewarded 
by finding some exquisite pottery bowls and jars 
which for ages had lain in a Maya tomb. They were 
found at Uaxactun (pronounced Whashawktoon, as 
nearly as our English tongues can say the word) in 
Peten region, which lies in the geographical center of 
the Yucatan Peninsula, Guatemlala. The region is 
dense, which is without permanent habitation today. 

The conditions of travel are so difficult that only 
archaeologists in search of ruins, or “chicle-bleeders” 
in search of the main ingredient in chewing gum, ever 
penetrate this forbidding region. Although Uaxactun 
is only 120 miles from Belize, the capital of British 
Honduras, a week or more of arduous travel is re- 
quired to reach it. This travel is in dugout canoes 
on the shallow, winding Belize River and by mule-back 
through swamps and along tortuous and difficult 
chicle trails. 


Arrangements were made with the Government of 
Guatemala whereby work on the Uaxactun Project 
was begun in 1924, and has since been carried on in 
season. The results have justified Dr. Morley’s faith 
in the importance of this point for intensive investi- 
gation. 


The field season of 1928 was marked by discovery 
of a pyramid mound, which was in reality a beauti- 
fully proportioned flat top pyramid of uncut stone 
faced with dazzling white stucco. This pyramid in 
ancient times had been completely covered by a sec- 
ond and larger one. It appears that this strange peo- 
ple often built one structure over or around another, 
and sometimes a third was superimposed on about the 
original structure. 


Stone monuments in the plaza thought to have been 
set up when the pyramid was concealed, carry date 
glyphs deciphered as corresponding to 97 A.D. 

Three years later the work of excavators shifted to 
the so-called “Acropolis” a complex of mounds, build- 
ings and courts, with many sculptured monuments. 
Special study of Pyramid A-1, the dominant member 
of the group, was undertaken. Like many others, in- 
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vestigation proved that it had grown to final form 
through successive accretions. In this instance five 
distinct pyramids had been built one upon another. Be- 
low the second one from the outside, lay the top of 
the third, and here it was that the two burial vaults 
were discovered which, when the capstones were re- 
moved, yielded the ceramic treasure which made the 
working season of 1931 so notable. Vault No. 1 made 
of roughly cut stones, covered with large limestone 
slabs, contained the skeleton of an adult male, with 
its head to the north and its hands upon its right 
shoulder. 


Among the other small and relatively unimportant 
articles of the grave furniture was found the beauti- 
ful cylindrical, polychrome vase, containing the bones 
of over a hundred shrews. Vault II contained frag- 
ments of human skeletons and seven polychrome ves- 
sels. Two more polychrome bowls and a plain black 
bowl were found in the earth-filled 15-inch space be- 
tween the walls of the two vaults. Some of the bowls 
were broken, but all the pieces were recovered, and 
all were of fine ware. 


The three most striking vessels of the lot are a 
shallow bowl with three legs, 14 inches in diameter; a 
shallow, flanged tripod dish, 17 inches in diameter, 
and a cylindrical jar, or vase, 9 inches high and near- 
ly six inches in diameter. The colors on some are 
striking, the first named showing central human fig- 
ures in red and black on an orange-buff background. 
This figure is most interesting, as it has struck a sort 
of swash-buckling attitude, and was thought to he 
doing some kind of posturing dance. The round hole 
in the middle is believed by the students of such mat- 
ters to indicate that it was ceremonially “killed.’”’ The 
series of hieroglyphics in black near the outer rim 
of the bowl is done in free hand. Looking on this an- 
cient piece of pottery, so long hidden in the earth, 
and seemingly forever lost to mankind, one is forcibly 
reminded of a piece of old Chinese ware, without dra- 
gons, and with different features on the human figure 
in the center. 


The second bowl with its elaborate designs in red 
and black on a buff background is fully as interesting, 
but much more intricate in design. Animals, serpents 
and human figures are enacting dramas of different 
sorts on this bit of pottery. It likewise carries its 
hieroglyphics to tell a story to any who may be able 
to decipher it. 


The third and most beautiful of all the vessels is 
the cylindrical jar. The robe on the figure shown here 
is more artistic, and the two rows of date glyphs make 
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A MAYAN VASE 


The coloring of this vase was 
very beautiful. The Museum 
of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania had it painted. 


it priceless. The designs stand out against a red 
background. Around the rim of the jar, beneath a 
band of red, is a cream-colored band bearing hiero- 
glyphs outlined in black and painted some in red and 
some in pale orange, giving a beautiful effect. Five 
human forms are depicted on the vase, though only 
one shows in the illustration, and one jaguar. The 
chief of the human forms is seated cross-legged on 
a dais, with a smaller figure back of him, bearing an 
offering. Behind this one is a third figure, holding 
a ceremonial staff, tipped with feather work, over the 
two. 

Facing the principal figure are the remaining two 
and that of the jaguar. Between the foremost of 
these figures and the one seated is a double row of 
ealendric hieroglyphs, eight in each column. These 
date glyphs, even more than the intrinsic beauty of 
the vase, make it the most important example of Maya 
ceramics yet brought to light. It is the first com- 
plete series of date glyphs ever found on any medium 
other than stone or stucco. | 

These date glyphs, reading from left to right and 
from top to bottom, probably refer to some event that 
took place centuries before the vase was made, per- 
haps marking the time when two ambassadors ap- 
peared before a king or noble. Dr. Morley, of the 
Institution Staff, who has made a special study of 
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Maya hieroglyphs, states that there is an inconsist- 
ency in them which leads him to the conclusion that 
the artist made a mistake in the use of his number 
symbols. It is as though a person in a letter should 
write “Monday, September 1, 1932” when the first 
day of September fell on Thursday instead of Monday. 
However, a date was obtained by study of the glyphs 
which is equivalent to 120 B. C. according to one sys- 
tem of correlation, and to 140 A. D. according to an- 
other. 


The discovery of these vessels is important because, 
dating back as they do to the Old Empire Period, 
which ended about 600 A. D., they show that the cera- 
mic art of the ancient Maya had reached an advanced 
stage of development in that early period even though 
judged by modern standards. 


They also show with remarkable clearness details 
of the ceremonial dress worn by priests and officials. 
This information is particularly valuable because the 
climate in the Maya country is so moist that all ancient 
textiles have disappeared; this is true of almost all 
archaeological records except to those committed to 
stone. From such paintings we infer that elaborate 
and beautiful fabrics must have been woven and that 
the art of feather work must have had an aston- 
ishing development. 

Continued on page 24 
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DESIGN IN VOLUME 
DEVELOPS FROM 
THREE DIMENSIONAL 
DRAWINGS 


In the October issue of Design we pre- 
sented a most complete article onThree 
Dimensional Drawings by Dorothy 
Bulkley. In this series of flower 
design problems we present more 
of the work of Miss Bulkley’s pupils. 


Perspective, vanishing points and all the problems 
of convergence if thoughtlessly used may do much 
to detach from the design qualities of one’s work. But 
when the three dimensional expressions of form are 
the motive in using the principles of perspective 
very striking and decorative effects may result. In 
the September number we presented an article by 
Miss Bulkley in which she described an interesting 
method of achieving a strong solid feeling in decorative 
and composition projects. The difficulty with all be- 
ginners, as most teachers know, is this matter of pro- 
ducing a simple strength in the forms selected in build- 
ing up a piece of art work of any kind. In this issue 
among the various ways of securing design material 
from flowers we wish to recommend and emphasize 
this intriguing way of wading through the alluring 


' surface details and casual aspects in creative work. 
By beginning with a knowledge of drawing simple 
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A FLOWER COMPOSITION 


Three dimensional drawings may 
be used in this manner to secure 
a solid type of arrangement 
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In this small potted 
plant decoration at the 
left may be seen sug- 
gestions for numerous 
designs of the struct- 
ural type. In this we 
see another way of 
attacking the problem 
of design from flowers. 


structural forms and their various modifications due 
to position the young students soon arrive at a control 
and freedom which is quite stimulating and encourag- 
ing to go on assembling and building the rather mean- 
ingless forms into more coherent and significant se- 
quences as seen in the accompanying diagrams and 
drawings. “Construct, construct and construct,” one 
wise person has said when asked how to become an 
artist. Creative building must be ever held as the 
essence of all art, and perspective without creative 
expression has no place in the life of an artist. As 
shown in the article referred to before all flower 
motives were built on the common geometric solids 
and when the designer comes to the matter of creat- 
ing a flower the rhythmic unfolding of leaves may 
easily be evolved from a stem with the rather flat 
rectangular masses in sequence as shown at the bottom 
of page. 


The current trend in decoration calls for a structural 
beauty quite unlike the surface “applied design” of 
some years ago. A greater interest in the new prob- 
lems—needs and materials which modern industry is 
now facing is probably responsible for this new type 
of strength. The time when “cute” houses and “slick” 
curves—their long weeping lines adorned every school 
room project is past and art teachers from all 
sides are calling for more real art qualities from their 
classes. Design in its real meaning as structure is 
being sensed more and more. We are doing something 
on schools, although much remains untouched, to pre- 
pare for the reorganization of our industrial art. It 
has well been said recently that within ten years every 
thing we see and handle will have changed its form and 
color. Three dimensional designing prepares the way. 
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Below is a series of leat forms showing 
the development of most interesting 
solid leaf motifs from geometric forms 
---these were exercises used by Miss 
Bulkley as illustrated in our last number. 
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POLISH EXHIBIT SHOWS 
DEVELOPMENT OF 


NATIVE DESIGNS 


By BLANCHE NAYLOR 


Peasant Motifs form basis for Modern 
Decorative Art shown in the accompany- 
ing panels from the Brooklyn Museum 


One of the most comprehensive exhibits of folk art 
ever shown here is now to be seen in the Polish Exhibit 
at the Brooklyn Museum, and the value of such a com- 
plete display of strong native talent for all serious 
students of design cannot be over-estimated. This 
exhibit was arranged by Marya Werten, and collected 
by this artist-teacher in her native land. It gives a 
co-ordinated, unified presentation of fine arts and 
crafts, and suggests the desirability of a deeper study 
of the work of Slavic artists and designers. 

The material shown, covering painting, the graphic 
arts, weaving, woodcarving, mosaics, posters, book- 
plates, masks, mobile toys, decorative papers, block 
prints, embroideries, pottery, glass, and metal, occupies 
several long aisles and major sections of two floors in 
the Brooklyn Museum. In conjunction with the ex- 
hibit various lectures and programs of folk-dancing 
and music are arranged, and to further arouse interest 
in student circles a competition of student work based 
on this exhibit is being held. Entries are now being 
received and the winners will be announced soon. 

It is especially interesting to note that in Polish 
methods of art instruction the same general feeling 
and spirit is inculcated in both the fine and the dec- 
orative arts. The results of this treatment are to be 
seen in the definitely linked atmosphere of work in 
these two brands of art which in other countries are 
often approached from radically different points of 
view. 

The same pervading spirit of strength, brought 
about by the use of decisive line and clearly defined 
composition and color is felt in the early peasant 
products and in the commercial and decorative art of 
today in Poland. There is, in certain instances, a slight 
obeisance to Persian characteristics. Some designs are 
touched also by an Oriental quality, but through the 
entire showing, whether in the early tiles and wood- 
carvings, or in contemporary fabrics and ceramics, 
there is always that distinctive treatment which causes 
even the untrained observer to recognize the earthy, 
clear, vital vision and execution of a people who for 
generations have lived close to the land, retaining 
through centuries and through great difficulties the 
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characteristics which make their arts and crafts so 
definitely their own. 

The particular Polish craft which heretofore has 
perhaps been best known as that of weaving and em- 
broidery, and the many examples of that “kilims’”’ show 
in modern application motifs derived from old peasant 
pieces. Costumes for ceremonial occasions are adorned 
with brilliant borders and central patterns of rugged 
type. Original, strong, geometric designs appear in 
wall-hangings, rugs, and hand-woven linens. 

Among the most effective designs evolved from the 
decorative ideas of the Polish country-folk are those 
which owe their origin to the gay tiles found in farm 
and village kitchens. Individual craftsmen in small 
towns throughout the countryside work independently 
upon these, and consequently there is an infinite variety 
of pattern, plan and treatment. Many groups of figures, 
some telling whole legends within the confines of a few 
inches of pottery, are based upon folk-tales, political 
or religious happenings, and amusing scenes of every- 
day life. 

Straight primary colors are used contrastingly in 
every branch of Polish art. The woodcarving in larger 
pieces, of furniture, chests, tables, and chairs is 
adorned with intricate space-covering designs in palette 
tones. The complete admiration of the Polish crafts- 
men for these gay colors is carried into his work and 
adds to it an unsophisticated and sincere charm. 

In smaller carvings, in woodcuts, watercolors, weav- 
ings, and painting upon glass, religious mysticism has 
a definite influence. Peasant homes and roadway 
shrines require religious figures, and their worshippers 
are often their makers as well. The peasant homes 
long depended for their major adornment upon the 
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application to the walls of gay paper cut-outs, and the 
manner in which the delicate border effects are 
achieved by the use of sheep-shears baffles descrip- 
tion. It has come to be a seemingly inherited talent, 
yet the designs are totally different, and the contests 
of one peasant-artist with another striving to achieve 
the finest effects has developed astonishing versatility. 

The art co-operative called “Lad” has sent fine 
fabrics and ceramics, and their stated purpose is “to 
attain their own artistic expression of a modern char- 
acter, avoiding the imitating of international pat- 
terns.” Furniture and metal objects are produced by 
this group, and examples of their work won much 
praise at the Paris International of 1925. 

In ceramics the peasant work stands out strongly 
by reason of its colorful, wellplaced designs. Decora- 
tive animal figures, pitchers, plates, candlesticks are 
finished most often in bright green, brown or yellow, 
usually on white or creamy backgrounds. The figures 
were often formed from wooden or metal cheese or 
cookie moulds and the homely nature of the resulting 
groups is carried over into much of the modern pottery. 

The work of students in the various art schools as 
shown in this exhibit is filled with a freshness of ap- 
proach, a knowledge of the traditional bases of design, 
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Modern Polish still life studies 


and a readiness to experiment which is commendable. 
Since the regaining of Poland’s independence after a 
long period of attempts to enforce her political sub- 
servience, the growth of all arts has been a steady 
development. The last two decades have witnessed a 
rapid flowering of commercial art, especially in posters, 
advertisements, bookbindings, pamphlets and maga- 
zines. Many competitions are carried out in this field, 
giving added incentive to the young designers work- 
ing in these media. 


It is natural for a people deprived of its national- 
ism to strive to retain it, and when it is once more 
restored to them to emphasize its differing character 
so that it will never again suffer the threat of ex- 
tinction. This is perhaps one of the chief reasons for 
the cohesive effect of all arts and crafts in Poland, 
and the desire of Polish craftsmen to give prominence 
to the moods, habits, costumes, landscapes, religion 
and daily needs of their own people. Whatever the 
reason, the result is extremely good, and the folk art 
of Poland may be said to have made for itself an im- 
portant place in the decorative art of the world. 
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MOTIFS THROUGH RESEARCH 


The development of motifs through research using choice 
museum pieces is always of great interest to beginning design- 
ers. The rich decorations on the piece of Haban pottery 
shown on the opposite page were the sources of many motifs, 
a few of which are shown here. This study helps beginners, 
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DECORATIVE STONEWARE IN NEBRASKA 
Continued from page 15 


has been done in many variations since. It is of course 
a type of decoration not found in primitive pots but 
it is spontaneous and extremely fitting to stoneware 
or faience. The painting is done in opaque glazes so 
has the advantage of a total disregard for the color 
of the biscuit. The very texture of the unfired glaze 
to which the painting is applied demands the most con- 
fident spontaneous execution of a carefully thought 
out design. There can be no corrections and only 
slight guides in the placing of the pattern. The bulk 
of the work of this type done at Nebraska was in 
matts rather than enamels as was that of the Renais- 
sance and the earthy quality of the matts was beau- 
tifully combined with the soft quality of inglaze paint- 
ing. Regular matts with an addition of ten per cent 
of either flint or kaolin have been used extensively as 
the surface on which to paint but the barium matts 
with their extremely soft texture and subtle color 
have been the favorites. The glaze is sprayed on and 
is as thick a glaze as can go thru the fire without run- 
ning. Altho the painting is usually done in an almost 
ink-like consistency care must be taken that the oxides 
do not spread on the sprayed surface. The process 
demands care and assurance for the workman but is 
an excellent test of a good craftsman and a good artist 
and the results are usually worth the effort. 

Students have responded remarkably well to the 
doctrine of simplicity and earthiness in ceramics and 
the possibilities for development and progress in the 
future at Nebraska are encouraging. 


A Haban vase which served as the source 
for the several units on the opposite page. 
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THE OLDEST AND THE NEWEST IN MAYA POTTERY 


Continued from page 17 


The discovery also adds to the slowly accumulating 
collection of Maya pottery, a collection, as it grows, 
and its chronological sequence is determined, may be 
expected to throw much light on the. various stages 
of cultural progress through which the Maya passed. 
Knowledge of the larger population movements of 
this people as they shifted from one region to another, 
and knowledge of the relative age of various city ruins 
in the Maya fields have been obtained very largely 
through the hieroglyphic inscriptions on stone monu- 
ments found among these ruins. They must have been 
a time-observing people for the archaeologists have 
found that it was their custom to erect stone mono- 
liths in cities at the end of successive five-year pe- 
riods of their chronological era and to inscribe on 
each the date of erection. Although many of these 
date glyphs have been deciphered this record in stone, 
at best, is fragmentary; also there are many city ruins 
in which no dated monuments have been found. 


The special helps that pottery is expected to give 
are in tracing the movements of the people, in chart- 
ing the currents and cross currents of trade, in dis- 
cerning and defining the influence from without and 
within which affected the intellectual and esthetic 
life of the people, in confirming and extending the 
chronological record, and in working out the story of 
the rise and decline of given cities. 

Dr. A. V. Kidder, Chairman of the Division of His- 
torical Research in Carnegie Institution, says of pot- 
tery: 


“The usefulness of pottery has again and again 
shown itself to be the single most reliable and most 
accurate means for establishing the sequence of cul- 
tural periods. The pre-history of Egypt, the Near 
East, of the Valley of Mexico, of the American South- 
west, has been or is being outlined on the basis of 
ceramic evidence.” 


The reason for this as has often been pointed out 
lies in the plasticity of the potters’ art and in the 
fragility of its products, the former quality permitting 
constant change, the latter insuring both opportunity 
for modification and abundance of remains in the form 
of shards. 


“Ceramic research in the Maya country has been 
beset with difficulties. Potsherds, so common and so 
easily obtained from the surface in arid countries are 
hidden by jungle growth in the Maya region. Even 
after the trees and underbrush are cleared away, rem- 
nants of pottery recovered are all too frequently rotted 
by the corrosive acids of jungle humus.” 


So the searchers rejoiced that some specimens of 
Maya pottery were deeply entombed, in pyramid with- 
in pyramid, so it was preserved, to come forth at last 
into the hands of the appreciative men in this day— 
as the oldest and the newest of new world pottery. 
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IN THE WORLD OF CONTEMPOR- 
ARY DESIGN 


Gontinued from page 2 


membership Committee has during 
the spring and summer organized 
on a national scale to adjust itself 
to the increasing national scope of 
the Museum’s activities and better 
to inform the country of the Mu- 
seum’s work. 


This important innovation means 
the creation of an out-of-town rep- 
resentation by appointing a Chair- 
man for each chapter of the Com- 
mittee in every part of the coun- 
try. To date the following repre- 
sentatives have accepted chair- 
manships of out-of-town chapters: 
Miss Etta Cone, Baltimore, Md.; 
Mrs. S. V. R. Crosby, Boston, 
Mass.; Mrs. Walter R._ Lord, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Mrs. Charles B. 
Goodspeed, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. R. Alexander, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Mrs. P. C. Hill, Fort Worth, 
Texas; Mrs. Francis Goodwin, 
Hartford, Conn.; Miss Elinor Clark, 
Haverford, Pa.; Mrs. M. Bullitt, 
Louisville, Ky.; Dean Everett V. 
Meeks, Director, School of Fine 
Arts, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.; Mrs. Chas. H. Chadwick, 
Palm Beach, Fla.; Mrs. Charles A. 
Robinson, Jr., Providence, R. I.; 
Mr. Berkeley Williams, Jr., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Mrs. Francis Cunning- 
ham, Rochester, N. Y.; Miss Alice 
O’Brien, St. Paul, Minn.; Miss 
Olive Rush, Santa Fe, N. M.; Mr. 
Josiah P. Marvel, Director, Spring- 
field Museum, Springfield, Mass. 
and Mrs. William Henry White, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


Mrs. John S. Sheppard of New 
York is Chairman of the Member- 
ship Committee, composed of the 
following members from New York 
City: Mrs. Alexander M. Bing, 
Mrs. Porter Chandler, Mrs. John 
D. W. Churchill, Mrs. Thomas R. 
Coward, Mrs. W. S. Cowles, Mrs. 
William T. Emmet, Jr., Mrs. Arte- 
mus L. Gates, Mrs. Walter Hochs- 
child, Mrs. David Franklin Hous- 
ton, Mrs. O’Donnell Iselin, Mrs. 
John D. Kennedy, Mrs. Samuel A. 
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Lewisohn, Mrs. Charles J. Lieb- 
man, Mrs. D. Percy Morgan, Jr., 
Mrs. John Parkinson, Jr., Mr. Al- 
fred Easton Poor, Mrs. Stanley Re- 
sor, Mrs. Baillie Ripley, Miss Paul- 
ine Robinson, Mrs. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr.. Mrs. Nelson A. Rocke- 
feller, Mr. Harold Sterner, Mrs. 
Cornelius J. Sullivan, and Miss 
Mary Hoyt Wiborg. 


FAMOUS PAINTING RESUMES TOUR 


Seven cities warr’d for Homer be- 
ing dead, 

Who living had no roome to shroud 
his head. 


@ Thomas Heywood might have 
been writing of Whistler’s famous 
painting of his mother, soon to 
leave the Chicago Century of 
Progress to resume its triumphal 
tour of the country. Since Octo- 
ber, 1932, when the Museum of 
Modern Art borrowed the cele- 
brated portrait from the Louvre 
and arranged its coast-to-coast 
itinerary, more than two million 
people have seen it. 
shown in New York, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, Columbus 
and Chicago. During November it 
will be on display at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. Then it will travel 
to Kansas City, Toledo, Dayton and 
Boston before its present sched- 
uled return to Paris in June, 1934. 
Twenty-nine cities have requested 
the privilege of showing this al- 
most priceless work of an Ameri- 
can artist, but only the twelve 
mentioned have been able to se- 
cure a place on its crowded sched- 
ule. The Museum of Modern Art 
has therefore decided to petition 
the Louvre for an extension of 
time. Forty years ago, when the 
painting was shown at the first 
World’s Fair in Chicago, a number 
of the cities now so eager to bor- 
row it had the opportunity of buy- 
ing it for one thousand dollars— 
and refused. . 


The “Mother” is the most wide- 
ly known of the nine circulating 
exhibitions sent out by the Mu- 


It has been 


seum of Modern Art, which in- 
elude architectural exhibitions 
with and without models, a sur- 
vey of modern painting in color re- 
productions, the portfolio of Ri- 
vera’s Mexican frescoes, an exhi- 
bition of American Mural Art, and 
a collection of American Folk Art. 
In the eighteen months since the 
Museum started the first of its ex- 
hibitions on tour, they have been 
shown in fifty-four cities from 
coast to coast to west and from 
Vancouver, B. C., to Dallas, Texas. 
Their sponsors outside of New 
York have been museums and art 
associations, women’s clubs, li- 
braries, department stores, col- 
leges, and local chapters of the 
Junior League. The Middle West 
leads in number and frequency of 
exhibitions shown, with Ohio first 
of all the states and California 
second. 


Extreme precaution is taken to 
guard the Whistler painting as it 
passes from city to city and while 
on display. It is shown only in 
completely fireproof buildings. It 
is protected not only by a guard on 
constant duty and an iron rail but 
by a concealed mechanism so deli- 
cate that if the painting is moved 
in the slightest degree a loud 
alarm sounds. For further pro- 
tection, a detailed photograph of 
the painting is taken by each mu- 
seum on the day of its arrival and 
departure. The genuineness of 
the photograph is vouched for by 
the affidavit of museum officials. 
The final detail of authenticity is 
assured by photographing with 
the painting a local newspaper pub- 
lished the day it arrives and the 
day it leaves the city. 


The Museum of Modern Art was 
the first American organization to 
borrow a work of art from the 
Louvre and it is determined to re- 
turn this valuable painting in as 
perfect condition as it was received. 
So Whistler’s “Mother” is an hon- 
ored and a carefully guarded guest 
in the land that might have been 
her home. 
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SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 
COSTUME 


By MERCEDES PEARCE 
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How To Make A Seventeenth Century Costume 


4 By MERCEDES PEARCE 
SKIRT 
The material is dyed yellow. Three widths 
FOLD . OF . MATERIAL. : of the material were used for the skirt. The 
> with charcoal, inverted each time it is repeated. 3 
) GATHER Cuore Then the design is painted solid vermilion. It SEN 
HRQurHUU (ue will be necessary to experiment with the paint 
' to get the right consistency. However, some Be 
of the paint will soak through the material no | 
A STRIPE matter how carefully it is applied. The darker 
Se, = amen portions of the design are painted maroon, to 
7 give the effect of brocaded material from a 
SEAM distance. Poster paint gives a very rich and 
beautiful effect to material when viewed on 
the stage under artificial light. The added 
wight of the paint causes the skirt to hang in 
beautiful folds. The piece down the center of 
the front is part of a velvet curtain, painted 
vermilion. Six or eight inches of yellow cloth 
on either side of this panel tend to give the 
effect of an underskirt and a brocaded over- , 
skirt. = 
BODICE : 
The dress is high-waisted, consequently the 
bodice is short. It can be cut from any simple 
pattern to fit the wearer. It is plain yellow in 
color and opens in the front, as the skirt. og 
SLEEVES 
The sleeves are yellow striped with vermilion “8 
(see chart). The stripes themselves are edged 
with maroon, to give the effect of double 
sleeves, the outer ones slashed. 
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PATTERN 
FOR STOMACHER 


COLLAR 
REVERSE AND The collar is cut from a petticoat, gathered 
REPEAT DES‘'GENW at the neck and held with a large clasp. The 
MERE collar should be starched. ; 
STOMACHER 


Color the same as the skirt (see chart). It 
should be fastened to the bodice slightly lower 
than the sketch, allowing some of the throat to 
show. 


BELT 

Maroon velvet. 
SLIPPERS 

Low, red bedroom slippers. 
OTHER ITEMS 

A full skirt should be worn underneath this 
costume. The skirt should just sweep the floor, 
in the front. The width of material at the 


DES/GIW TO 
THIS -SHOLCLD GE 


CUFF WeRKED oor FROM back should be a foot or so longer and cut a 
SANIPLES OF SKETCHES round to give the effect of a train. The cuffs ; 

OF MArezRIAL oF should be either velvet or lace or imitation fur. 

17 c5entury This costume calls for many rings and a fan. 

The hair should be worn in loose ringlets and 

parted in the center. Wear bangs, if possible. 

MATERIALS The veil should be white or yellow and worn 

. , gathered at the nape of the neck or pinned to 

Unbleached Muslin, Putnam or Diamond the curls on the back of the head. Be sure to 


Dye (yellow) Poster Paint (vermilion and 
maroon) Small White Petticoat Edged with 
Lace Scraps of Maroon Velvet Veil (voile or 
any light material). 


allow much of the hair to show in the front. 
If possible, the hair should touch the shoulders. 
This costume can be worked out in a variety of 
color schemes, as magenta, red-violet, violet; 
the approximate cost (unbleached muslin at 
five cents per yard) is about fifty cents. 
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AN INDEX TO HELPFUL ARTICLES PUBLISHED IN DESIGN 


Continued from September Number 


Plate with Peruvian Adaptation, A......... ............ 
Play, Christmas 
Polish Decoration, A—S. Chrostowski.................... 
Polish Decorative Motifs from Eighteenth 

Polish Folk Designs—John Kempe 
Portrait as a Design Problem, Rcldieaniais McDonald 
Poster, A—Quebec—S. G. 
Poster Making—Mabel E. Rowe 
Posters in the Modern Manner—Felix Payant............ 
Posters, Primitive Form in—Blanche Naylor.............. 
Potters, The Art of the North Carolina—Felix Payant.. 
Pottery and Furniture, Motifs from Pennsylvania-German 

{in color)—John 
Pottery and Greek Vase, American Indian—Museum 

of Natural History and Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Pottery and Textiles, The Design of—Charles F. Ramus.. 
Pottery at the Chicago Art Institute—Myrtle M. French 
Pottery, Colored Cement—A Fireless Process with 

Many Possibilities—Katherine M. Gillespie.......... 
Pottery Design, Traditional Indian—Walter R. Williams 
Pottery Figures of the Han and T'ang Dynasties— 

A. 
Pottery from Tonala, Jalisco—Frances Flynn Paine....... 
Pottery, Japanese—Carlton Atherton, A. A. Robineau.. 
Pottery, Modern—H. Varnum Poor...................... 
Pottery, Modern Danish—Carlton Atherton.............. 
Pottery, Motifs from Pennsylvania-German— 

Pottery, Nasca (Old Peruvian) Museum of Nat. History 
Pottery of Ancient Peru, The—Adelaide A. Robineau.... 
Pottery of Vally Wieselthier—Ruth Canfield............. 
Pottery, Old Persian—Metropolitan Museum of Art..... 
Pottery, Persian—A. A. Robineau........................ 
Pottery, Pueblo, Dr. Carl E. Guthe...................... 
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Pottery Recently Shown in New York—Ruth Canfield.... 


Pottery Tea Sets, Hand Made—First Article— 


Pottery Tea Sets, Hand Made—Second Article— 
Pottery, Threshold—Syracuse 
Practical Art Problems—Laura De Vinney................ 
Priest Traveling in the Snow—Kunivoshi (1797-1861)...... 
Primary Design Motifs, Reversion to—Blanche Naylor.. 
Primitive Form in Posters—Blanche 
Primitive Motifs, Designs from the Seven—Ruth Harwood 
Primitive Patterns in “anes and Art, Appreciation of— 
Bernice S. Moor 
Prize Awards in the Renitaasith Annual Textile 
Prize Winning Print (in color)........................... 


PROKOSCH, GERTRUDE— 


Providence Art Institute, The—Royal Bailey Farnum...... 
Publication, Experiments in—Helen N. Rhodes......... 

Pueblo Motifs—Ruth E. Halvorsen....................... 
Puppetry, The Game of—F. C. Drake................... 
Puppets, New Fashions for—Vivian Hargrove........... 


¢ 
Quilts, Designs for—Pupiis of Agnes L. Melgaard...... 


Rain and Snow (in color)Rose M. Acker................ 
Realism and Symbolism in Dramatic Production— 
Victor 


REISS—HENRIETTE— 


Art and the Five Senses............ 
Rhythmic Designing 
Textile Designs on Similar Underlays, New.......... 
Textile Design, The Story of Modern................. 
Textiles 
Rhythmic Designin 
Rhythm, A Study of—Bernice S. Moore................. 
Rhythm of Arches, A—Paul Fugelein..................... 
Rhythmic Modern. Design—Edith 
Rhythmic Patterns in the Graphic Arts— 
Adelaide A Alsop Robineau—S. E. Robineau.............. 


ROBINEAU, ADELAIDE A.— 


Ceramics at the Paris Exposition— 
Second Article ............... 


* Out of Print. 
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(Pages) (Issue) 
144-145 *Nov 
143 *Nov ‘31 

172 Dec 
Supp. Apr ‘32 
286 *Apr 
287 *Apr '32 

90- 92 Sep ‘3! 
Supp. Jul-Aug 
167-179 Feb ‘27 
86 Sep ‘32 
114-119 Oct ‘30 
125, 129 Dec '27 
64 Jul-Aug ‘32 

252 *Mar ‘32 

25 Jun ‘24 

2- 7 May ‘30 
21 May ‘24 
152-155 Jan ‘30 
244-245 Mar '33 
*Nov '27 
Supp. Nov ‘30 
229-231 Apr ‘25 
214 Feb ‘3! 
230-233 Mar '3] 
253 *Mar 
Supp. Dec '24 
133-135 Nov '24 
103-105 Nov '29 
18- 19 May '24 
8i- 84 Oct ‘25 
57- 60 Jul-Aug '25 
47-52 Jul-Aug ‘29 
48-56 Jul-Aug ‘25 
73- 79 Sep ‘25 
Supp. Jan ‘25 
35 Jun '27 
Supp. Feb ‘31 
114-116 Nov ‘29 
114-119 Oct '30 
52- 56 Jul-Aug '27 
66 Jul-Aug 

82- 83 Sep ‘30 
Supp. Apr ‘33 
64- 70 Jul-Aug ‘31 
144-148 *Nov ‘3! 
198-203 Jan ‘3! 
86- 92 Oct '25 
204 Jan ‘33 

I- 6 May ‘29 
131 *Dec ‘28 
173-175 Dec ‘31 
7- 28 Jun '27 
59 Jul-Aug '29 
147-151 Jan '27 
30- 32 Jun ‘29 
182-183 Jan '33 
244-247 Apr ‘31 
248 Apr ‘31 
242-243 Apr ‘31 
79 Sep 

16- 17 May ‘31 
4l Jun ‘31 
242-243 Apr ‘31 
67 Jul-Aug ‘32 

110 *Oct 

33- 34 Jun '29 
148-151 Dec ‘30 
128 Nov ‘30 
201-209 Apr '29 
121-123 Dec ‘25 
145-149 Jan '26 
174-177 Feb '26 
189-191 Mar ‘26 
205- Apr 


Clay Problems for the School— 


Greeting Cards 


Chinese Pottery—A. A. Robineau— 
Second Article 
Clay Problems for the School—A. A. Robineau— 
Delphinum—Semi-Conventional Study — 
Designing Decorative Units in Definite Areas— 
A. 
Peru, The Pottery of Ancient—A. A. Robineau...... 
Pottery of Ancient Peru, The—A. A. Robineau....... 
Pottery Figures of the Han and T'ang Dynasties..... 
Robineau Porcelains, The Memorial Collection of— 
Anna W. Olmsted 
Christmas Work in My Studio—Emmy Zweybruck........ 
Rug Desiqn—Peruvian Inspiration....................... 
Rug, Designs from a Kermanshah—Minnie E. Langworthy 
Rug, Navajo Sand Painting—Hester 
Rugs Designed by American Artists—Ralph M. Pearson 
Rugs, Hooked—Ida Wells 
Rugs, New Designs for Hooked—Agnes Melgaard...... 


Satsuma a Lost Art?—Roxy M. Mic key 
Scandinavian Designs, Art in High School Based on— 

School Life (in color)—Pupil of Vocational 

Scissors Cutting—Edith des 
Screen. Desi 
Screen and a Stage Curtain, A—Adolfo Best-Maugard 
Screen from Sketches by Vally Weiselthier— 
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Screens, Modern Decorative—Floy E. Dentler........... 
A Search for and Conservation of the Gifted— 

Sea Shore Themes—N. B. 
Shawl, Inca (Old Peruvian)—Museum of 


Shoe, The Evolution of the—Charlotte Wilkinson........ 
Should Art be Nationalistic?—Walter Isaacs............ 
Ship Models as School Projects—William E. Warner... 
Significant Designs Enter New Fields—Blanche Naylor... 
Silk Designs, Modern—Isabelle M. Murray............. 
Silk Lamp Shade—Nellie B. Crow.................0.05. 
Silver Boxes, Enameled—Austrian Werkbund..... ...... 
Skyscraper in Design—Edith M. Bushnell.............. 
Skyscraper Motifs, All-Over Designs.................... 
Snowfla Designs—Ruth WHarwood...................... 
Something New Under the Sun—Katherine M. Gillespie 
Sources of Help for Teachers........................... 
Space Division, Problems in—Mabel F. Williams....... 
Special Student, The—M. Louise Arnold................ 
Sprayed Paint ‘Decoration—Geoffrey Archbold......... 
Sprayed Paper Decorations—Geoffrey Archbold......... 
Square, One Inch—Clara Stroud............ ........... 
Squares, Exercises in—Eva Brook Donly................. 
Squares, Motifs in Four Inch—Eva Brook Donly......... 
Squares, Seventh Grade—Mrs. Eleanor W. Van Ripper 
Stage Design as a Way of Teach- 

ing Art Appreciation—Pupils of Virginia Murphy.. 
Stage Design for High Schools—Edith M. Bushnell...... 
Stage Settings, Design for—N. B. Zane.................. 
Stage Settings for the Serious 

Dynamos Inspire Dynamic Designs—Ethel M. Arnold 
Stage Settings from the Czecho- 

Slovachian Exhibition in Paris....................... 
Stiegel Glass—Pennsylvania Museum.... ............ 
Store Fronts, Designing—Helen A. Thrush............... 
Studio Helps, Some—Geoffrey Arch 
Summer School, Syracuse Univ.—ida Weils Stroud...... 
“Sunset'’ Monhegan, Maine—Clara Stroud.............. 
Surface Designs Created from the 

Mound Builders' Collection by 

Beginning Design Students—Felix 
Surface Designs, New—Emmy Zweybruck................ 
Surface Pattern Adapted from Coptic—M. Clarke....... 
Surface Patterns—M. Chohany, H. Ballard............... 
Surface Patterns—Adelaide Everson...................... 
Swedish Arts, 

Exhibition of—Metropolitan Museum of Art......... 
Swedish Hemsloyd—Mabel ee ss 
Symphony Orchestra, Designing with syeciiinis Brown.. 
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The TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL of FASHION 
1680 BROADWAY (near 52d St.) NEW YORK 


New Tegm starting in January under the personal 
direction of Ethel Traphagen, the author of "Cos- 
tume Design and Illustration" (new edition). 

All phases of Fashion Illustration and Design. Other 
classes in History of Costume, Stage, Screen, and 
Textile Design, Draping and Construction. Day and 
Evening. School incorporated under Regents. 
Teachers’ Alertness Credits, B. of E., given. Our 
Studio Sales Department disposes of our students’ 
work. Every member of advanced classes often 
placed by our free Placement Bureau. Send for Circular N, 
or telephone COL 5-2077. 

In first Arnold, Constable & Co. Costume Design Competition 
over 100 schools and nearly 800 students took part; all prizes 
awarded to our pupils with exception of one of five third prizes; 
in latest contest Traphagen students won all awards, as well as 
all Costume awards in Persian Competition held by Brooklyn 
Museum; two Ist Prizes and one 2d Prize out of four prizes 
offered in National Silk Exposition; Ist Prize in Beaux Arts Con- 
test sponsored by Art Alliance of America. 


Investigate Before Registering Elsewhere 


e A COBDEN 1230 PINE ST. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Roman and Unfluxed Gold, Colors and 
Materials 
Acid Etched and Groundlaid Service Plates 


and Dinner Sets Ready for the Gold 
White China for Decorating 


You will find copies of 


DESIGN 


at the following dealers 


Los Angeles, Calif. ...Chapman-Bailey, 233 S. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Calif. ...Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co.., 
736 S. Broadway 


Los Angeles, Calif. ...E. Westphal Art Co., 527 W. 7th St. 
San Francisco, Calif. .. Paul Elder & Co., 239 Post St. 


San Francisco, Calif. .. Schwabacher-Frey Stationery Co., 
735 Market St. 


Denver, Colorado ....H. R. Meininger, 409 16th St. 
Washington, D. C. ... Brentano's, 1322 F. St. N. W. 


Chicego, Wf. ........ Brentano's, 55 E. Wasington St. 
Boston, Mass. ........ Mrs. H. E. Hersam, 165 Tremont St. 
Boston, Mass. ........ Smith & McCance, 5 Ashburton PI. 


Grand Rapids, Mich... The Camera Shop, 16 Monroe Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...H. A. Rogers Co., 911 Marquette 


Avenue 
Newerk, N. J. ....... Domestic Arr Rooms, I! Linden St. 
Armstrong Shop, 95 Niagara St. 
New York, N. Y. ..... American News Co., 131 Varick St. 
New York, N. Y. ..... Brentano's, | West 47th St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio ..... A. B. Closson, Jr., Co., 110 W. 4th St. 


Columbus, Ohio .....Long's College Supply Store, 
15th and High Sts. 


Philadelphia, Pa. ..... A. B. Cobden, 1324 W. Allegheny 
Avenue 

Seattle, Wash. ....... Lowman & Hanford Co., 1514 3rd 
Avenue 


Montreal, Canada ...C. R. Crowley, Ltd., 1385 St. Cath- 
erine St., W. 


PERFECTION 


POTTERY KILNS 


For Educational and Technical Use 


For Firing Biscuit Clay Bodies and Glazes 
Equipped for Kerosene, Natural and Manufactured Gas 


Perfection Kilns for Firing China and Glass 


Best Kilns Built 
SAFE » DURABLE e CLEAN 


Most Modern Kiln Constructed 


Universal Satisfaction 


B. F. DRAKENFELD & CO. 


45 PARK PLACE 


NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention DESIGN 
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WE'LL PAY 


$ 


Here's a chance to spend a 
few spare moments very enjoy- 
ably . . yet win worth-while 
extra cash at the same time. 


The Koh-l-Noor Pencil Com- 
pany is redesigning one of its 
boxes, and now offers you 
the opportunity to submit your 
own ideas in competition with 
the work of others. The 
winner gets $100 in cash! 


Even if you've never tried 
package designing, you'll find 
it fascinating to try. Don't 
delay. Drop us a postcard 


today requesting details of 


contest. Koh-l-Noor Pencil 
Company, Inc., 373 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


WE DO OUR PART 


H-I-NOO 


the Perfect Pencil 


100 


BOX COVER DESIGN 


FAMOUS PAINTINGS BOOKS 
LANDSCAPES MADONNAS 


FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 
MADONNAS 


‘uff 


INTERPRETATIONS 
MEWRY TURMWER BAILEY 


Send for complete list including color 
reproductions for Art reference 
and notebook work 


‘THE MAKING OF A COLOR PRINT" 


--- a descriptive brochure mailed free 
wT 


ART EXTENSION PRESS, Inc. 


WESTPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Art Shops and Studios 


A me COB DEN 2040 Sansom Street 
1324 W. Allegheny Avenue 


ESTABLISHED 1889 Philadelphia, Penna. 


China, Lamp Shades and Novelties. All Materials for Decorating 
Complete Line Haviland White China —Derby 
Lessons—Class or Private. 


MRS. F. N. WATERFIELD 
MISS CHARLOTTE KROLL 


DOMESTIC ART ROOMS, !1 Linden St., Newark, N. J. 
Classes in China Decorating 
Importers and Dealers in China for Decorating 
Sole Agents for Vance-Phillips Colors and Mediums 
Color List sent upon request 


STATEMENT OF OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT AND 
CIRCULATION REQUIRED BY UNITED STATES 
POSTAL LAW 


Complying with the congressional act of August 24, 
1912, DESIGN has filed with the postmaster-general at 
Washington and with Postmaster Nathan A. McCoy in 
Columbus, and now publishes, as required, statement of 
the ownership, management, circulation, etc., of DESIGN 


as follows: 


Publisher, Felix Payant, Columbus, Ohio. 
Editor, Felix Payant, Columbus, Ohio. 
Owner, Felix Payant, Columbus, Ohio. 


Known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding | per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities. None. 


A. M. THOMPSON, Secretary. 
My commission expires March 30, 1934. 
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SLOVAKIAN FLOWER MOTIFS 


CZECHO 
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REPRINTED FROM | 


& MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


DESIGNERS ¢ CRAFTSMEN «+ ART APPRECIATION 


Our very complete collection e 50 plates |! x14 ¢ beautifully 
reproduced in halftone and color @ heavy stock of suitable tone © 
fine portfolio @ discriminating selection from museums and con- 
temporary designers to meet the urgent needs of teachers of de- 
sign and art appreciation @ simplifies research for illustrations ¢@ 
stimulating © practical @ easily available e covers a wide range 


DECORATIVE LANDSCAPE © tL A S$ $§ MOTIFS FROM NATURE 
USE OF THE FIGURE MA S$ K §& DESIGN RELATED TO FORM 
TEXTILES AND COSTUMES JEWELRY SELECTED ANIMAL MOTIFS 
RARE EMBROIDERIES MET AL ART ADAPTIONS 
MODERN ART MOTIFS ENAMEL S UNITS AND BORDERS 
ART IN INDUSTRY CRAFT S BASIC ART STRUCTURE 
POTTERY AND TILES R COMPOSITION PROBLEMS 
ART OF ORIENTALS CERAMICS COMPARATIVE STUDIES 


$5 50 PRIMITIVE PEOPLES COSTUMES DESIGN TECHNIQUES 
& 


A dignified and useful arrangement of art material at the price of 


POST PAID an average textbook ® No designer should be without this help. 


KERAMIC STUDIO PUBLISHING CO. 307 So. Franklin St. Syracuse, New Yor 
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